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SUMMARY 


(U) China embarked in 1975 on a deliberate and rapid modernization of all as- 
pects of its economy. Under the banner of the Four Modernizations, it is striving 
to gain the technological sophistication enjoyed by the advanced industrial coun- 
tries. Although military modernization is ranked last among the four, the Chinese 
are determined to achieve the technology and expertise necessary to cope with mod- 
ern warfare and, in particular, to cope with the Soviet divisions stationed along the 
northern border. The physical hardware aspect of China’s military modernization 
effort has received considerable attention in the West, as various nations hope to 
bolster their own military arms sales or to inflict a more powerful China on the Soviet 
Union, or both. Despite this attention, the question of the training and education 
required to use such technology has not been thoroughly researched. This paper 
examines the education of officers in the People’s Liberation Army (PLA), including 
the PLA Air Force and Navy, and focuses on the system of formal schools that the 
PLA operates for the precommission and career training of its officers, often referred 


to as “cadres.” 








DISCUSSION 


The Key Link 

(U) The education of PLA officers is recog- 
nized by Chinese leaders as crucial to military 
modernization. PLA Chief of Staff Yang Dezhi, 
addressing the 12th Military Schools Confer- 
ence in February 1983, said 

“Military academies and schools . are 

bases for training military cadres, the foun- 

dation of Army-building. Therefore, it is 

a matter of great strategic significance to 

strengthen the military academies.” 

(U) Xiao Ke, commandant of the senior-level 
PLA Military Academy, stated the matter more 
directly. “The building of colleges arid acad- 
emies,”’ he declared, “is the key link that de- 
termines the building of our army.” Elsewhere, 
he likened cadre education to “capital con- 
struction,” an investment for the future. Yang 
Shangkun, Standing Secretary of the Central 
Committee Military Commission, complained 
that “the scientific, cultural, and technological 
level of our cadres still fails to keep abreast of 
the requirements of modern warfare.” The of- 
ficial PLA journal, Jiefangjun Bao (Liberation 
Army Daily), stated 

“To build a powerful, modern, and regu- 
lar revolutionary Army, it is important to 
train cadres who meet these four require- 
ments — more revolutionary, younger in 
average age, better educated, and profes- 
sionally more competent.” 

(U) Similar pronouncements by these and 
other military leaders are plentiful, and their 
actions have suited their words. Since 1978, 
the Chinese have reactivated and revitalized 
about 140 institutions for the education of of: 
ficers. The PLA schoo] system is more active 
now than at any previous time. 

History of PLA School System 

(U) PLA officials trace the history of their 
schools to the early days of the Red Army, 
founded in August 1927. They do not acknowl. 
edge the role of the Whampoa (Huangpu) Mil- 
itary Academy, founded in 1924, despite the 
strong influence Whampoa had on the Red Ar- 
my’s early development. 

(U) The first Red Army school for cadres was 
established at Mao’s stronghold at Jinggang 
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Shan in 1927 under the leadership of Peng De- 
huai. Xiao Ke cites this schoo] as the start of 
the PLA school system. In a history supplied by 
the PLA Military Academy in 1983, however, 
the Jinggang Shan school, is omitted and the 
Red Army Military and Political School is cited 
as the origin of the military school system. 
Founded at Ruijin, Jiangxi Province, in fall 
1931, this school absorbed the functions of ex- 
isting training units and “camp schools” (STC 
7151/3602/1331/2699)' previously operated by 
various units. Liu Bocheng and Ye Jianying 
were among the schools’ leaders. 

(U) In 1983, the growing size of the Red 
Army and the increasing complexity of its op- 
erations necessitated the establishment of spe- 
cialized schools in lieu of the all-purpose Red 
Army School. In fall of that year, a number 
of new schools were created. At the top of 
the new system was the Red Army University, 
teaching courses for senior commanders, senior 
political officers, staff officers, logistics officers, 
and military school instructors. He Zhanggong, 
the current PLA Military Academy’s deputy 
commandant, was the university’s commandant 
and political commissar. Below the univer- 
sity were various specialized schools, including 
the First and Second Infantry schools and the 
Communications, Public Health, Artillery, and 
Engineer schools. 

(U) In spring 1937, after being reestablished 
in Bao An, Shaanxi, following the Long March, 
the Red Army University was renamed the 
Anti-Japanese Military and Political Univer- 
sity. Twelve subcampuses were established in 
various regions, presumably assuming the func- 
tions of the specialized branch schools. 

(VU) In late 1945, the Japanese surrendered 
and the Chinese civil war resumed. The Red 
Army University was split into two institu- 
tions, the North China and Northeast Mili- 
tary and Political universities. Following the 
Communist victory, these two schools were re- 
united in the PLA Military Academy, founded 
in Nanjing on 15 January 1951. With Liu 
Bocheng as its first commandant and Xiao Ke 
his deputy, the Military Academy was the cap- 
stone of a military education system that grew 
to more than 100 schools by the late 1950s. The 
PLA instituted a three-tier system of formal 


' The parentheses enclose Standard Telegraphic Code references to Chinese characters. In this case, the characters 


translate to the preceding expression, “camp school.” 
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schools for military officers, patterned after the 
Soviet Army school system. At the basic level 
officer candidates were trained in 2-year mili- 
tary colleges. At the intermediate level, officers 
with about 10 years’ service attended 6-month 
courses before selection for battalion command 
or regimental staff. At the advanced level, of- 
ficer with about 20 years’ service attended a 
1-year course before selection for division com- 
mand or higher level staff. 

(U) In 1957, the Military Academy was alte 
into six schools to allow more specialized 
training of intermediate-level officers. Each 
major department of the academy became a 
separate institution, including the Higher Mil- 
itary Academy for senior officers, the Military 
Academy for intermediate-level infantry offi- 
cers, and the Naval, Air Force, Artillery, and 
Armor colleges for intermediate and advanced 
training in those specialties. 

(U) After Peng Dehuai’s fall in 1959, the 
PLA school system went into an extended de- 
cline. With the onset of the Cultural Rev- 
olution in the mid-1960s, professionalism and 
specialization were officially denigrated under 
what is now called “the pernicious influence 
of Lin Biao and the Gang of Four,” who are 
blamed for all ills before 1977. Xiao Ke was 
purged, and the number of military schools was 
reduced from 140 to 40. In 1970, the Higher Mil- 
itary Academy, Military Academy, Political 
Academy, and Logistics Academy were 
combined into one institution, the Military and 
Political University, with a greatly reduced 
role in the training of senior officers. Educa- 
tion throughout Chinese society came nearly to 
a standstill, and the military was no exception. 

(U) Some time after Lin Biao’s death, the re- 
construction of PLA schools began. One source 
credits Ye Jianying with starting the improve- 
ment of officer training in 1972, when he re- 
opened many schools and instituted training 
detachments throughout the PLA. Xiao Ke was 
rehabilitated and made commandant of the Mil- 
itary and Political University the same year. 
The university was abolished in January 1978, 
and the Political, Logistics, and Military acad- 
emies reopened, the latter resuming its place as 
the PLA’s senior service school. 

Renewed Emphasis 


(U) In December 1977. the Military 


Commission of the Communist Party Central 
Committee, chaired by Deng Xiaoping, issued a 
document entitled “Decision on Running Milh- 
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tary Scheols Well.” This landmark pronounce- 
ment launched what has become a sustained 
program of improvement and expansion in the 
officer education system. The decision presented 
10 measures for creating successful military 
schools, which are summarized as follows: 

e “Eliminate leftism and the influence of 
Lin Biao and the Gang of Four” (that is, 
consolidate the control of the PLA by 
Deng and his followers). 

e Improve the military schools’ 
organization. 

e Assign good officers to command the 
schools. 

e Assign good officers as instructors, re- 
spect intellectuals, and ensure that 
teachers work hard. 

e Implement stricter admission criteria. 

e Employ both full-time resident instruc- 
tion and instruction in the line units.” 

e Institute strict discipline for students by 
requiring proper attendance and good 
order. 

e Develop good teaching programs and 
materials. 

e Improve teaching methods. 

e Provide more material support and 
facilities. 

(U) The Military Commission in early 1978 
announced measures to improve training 
throughout, the PLA. In February 1978, it reis- 
sued a Military Commission directive entitled 
Central Directive No. 18 that had been sus- 
pended during Deng’s eclipse in 1976 and 1977. 
This document sets the course for military 
modernization, including the procurement of 
modern technology and the improvement of 
military training. Also in February 1978, 
Jiefangjun Bao announced the revival of the 
1964 “mass military training” movement. em- 
phasizing military skills and technical profi- 
ciency and playing down the role of political 
work in the military. These directives. to- 
gether with the Military Commission decision 
on military schools, mark the start of a ma- 
jor, sustained emphasis on professional mil- 
itary education. 

(U) The reactivation of the military school 
system began immediately after the issuance of 
the Military Commission decision. The Mili- 
tary Academy, Political Academy, and Logis- 
tics Academy were reestablished as separate 
institutions in January 1978, and classes began 
on 1 March that year. Details are more scarce 
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on intermediate- and basic-level schools, but 54 
institutions by 1980 were accepting high-school 
graduates for training as basic-level cadres. 
These institutions included both command and 
technical schools, with the latter accorded pri- 
ority in the selection of qualified graduates. 
Nine regional teaching cooperative centers 
were established that year to ease the exchange 
of teaching materials and staff among 
military schools. 

(U) In addition to reactivating schools pre- 
viously closed, the Military Commission has di- 
rected improvement of the schools’ courses and 
instituted requirements that all officers receive 
training in formal schools. The change is most 
dramatic at the basic-level precommissioning 
training for officer candidates. Basic-level com- 
mand courses — producing “grass roots leading 
cadres” or entry-level line officers, as opposed 
to technical cadres — have been expanded to 4- 
year college-level courses, in contrast to their 
previous 2-year purely military curriculum. Ex- 
periments with a 4-year curriculum began in 
1982 at “selected PLA schools,” and 20 such 
schools instituted the 4-year course in fall 1983. 
The purpose of the expansion is to provide a 
general college education in addition to mili- 
tary training. Appendix A provides a listing of 
the identified PLA schools. 

(CANE) 


(U) The academic quality of courses at basic- 
level military schools is closely related to the 
problem of recruiting well-educated, high- 
school graduates as cadets. In China’s cur- 
rent political and economic climate, college 
graduates are in high demand in industry and 
government, and they are both respected and 
well paid. Moreover, the PLA’s reputation has 
suffered from its disappointing performance 






fighting against Vietnam in 1979, from the in- 
clusion of senior PLA officers in recent cam- 
paigns against corruption, and from the simple 
fact the PLA no longer serves as a model of 
political rectitude as it did under Mao. For. 
these reasons, the PLA has had difficulty at- 
tracting the brightest young students. In 1980, 
the PLA recruited only 15,000 high-school grad- 
uates into military schools, and in 1981 the 
figure dropped to 10,000. Besides introducing 
badly needed education into the PLA’s officer 
ranks, converting basic-level schools into col- 
leges should make recruitment of talented, am- 
bitious students much easier. In particular, 
the decision to grant academic degrees seems 
to serve chiefly as an incentive for academi- 
cally minded youngsters to choose the PLA. In 
1981, the PLA sought to improve its competi- 
tion prospects for high-school graduates by of- 
fering the chance of early admission 
to potential college students. Rather than re- 
cruiting from the pool of candidates who had 
successfully passed the nationwide uniform 
college entrance examination, as all other col- 
leges did, the PLA offered ite own examination 
between high-school graduation and the na- 
tionwide exam. A candidate who was nervous 
about the exam could try for admission to a 
PLA college and if he failed, still be able to try 
again in the regular examination. 

(U) In addition to improving standard mili- 
tary schools, the PLA has emphasized the ed- 
ucation of senior officers who missed out on 
formal education because ofthe chaos and anti- 
intellectualism of the Cultural Revolution. New 
part-time schools, called ‘‘sparetime universi- 
ties” or “cadre cultural schools,” have been 
established. The purpose of these schools is 
to raise the “cultural’’ — that is, the educa- 
tional — level of cadres lacking college train- 
ing through a 2- or 8-year curriculum of 
part-time study. 

(VU) Eventually, when its schools have been 
raised to the desired academic standards and 
officers have either been properly educated or 
been eased into retirement — a gigantic task 
in itself — the PLA intends to make formal 
schooling in its school system a requirement 
for promotion or assignment to higher levels 
of command. Deng Xiaoping outlined the even- 
tual requirements in a speech before the 
Military Commission on 12 March 1983. All 
platoon- and company-level officers are to be 
graduates of basic-level colleges, battalion and 
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regimental officers graduates of intermediate 
academies, and division and army (corps) 
officers graduates of one of the advanced acade- 
mies, Strenuous efforts are underway to get all 
officers through some sort of school quickly. In 
July 1984, Han Huaizhi — the Assistant Chief 
of General Staff charged with supervision of 
training — announced that 96.5 percent of all 
leading officers at corps level, 86 percent at di- 
vision level, and 71 percent at regiment level 
had been trained in military academies and 
schools. Although these crash courses may not 
be the best answer to the PLA’s educational 
needs, in the long run, the policy should pro- 
duce beneficial results. 


Educational Reform 
and Military Modernization 

(U) Deng Xiaoping’s 1975 speech before the 
Military Commission set the pattern for what 
has been a wholesale reorganization and reju- 
venation of the armed forces. The campaign 
faltered during Deng’s political eclipse between 
May 1976 and December 1978, but it has pro- 
ceeded with vigor since then. The thrust of 
reform has been to rebuild a strong and profes- 
sional armed force unencumbered by its previ- 
ous political role or by an elderly ill-educated, 
“ossified” military elite. Under the banner of 
a “modernized, regularized revolutionary army 
with Chinese characteristics,” Beijing has im- 
proved education and training, reorganized the 
ground and air forces, revitalized the militia, 
forced the retirement of elderly officers, begun 
the gradual introduction of modern weapons 
and equipment, and moved toward a major re- 
duction in the size of the standing army. 
Reorganization 
(GPNF) 
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(U) At the national level, the number of MRs 
is to drop from 11 to 7 under the provisions of 
a June 1985 decision. In a special expanded 
session of the Military Commission, national 
and regional military leaders agreed to change 
the MR structure in conjunction with retire- 
ments of many incumbent commanders and se- 
nior staff officers at the regional level. At 
lower levels, military subdistrict headquarters 
are merging with People’s Armed Forces de- 
partments, eliminating duplications of function 
and freeing surplus staff members for transfer 
to civilian employment. In addition to man- 
power savings, streamlining staff and reduc- 
ing the number of headquarters at MR level 
and below will simplify command and control 
throughout the forces. Combining military sub- 
district and People’s Armed Forces Department 
headquarters will also simplify the administra- 
tion of militia affairs and the coordination of 
militia training with that of main forces. Such 
coordinated training is becoming more ‘com- 
mon. A recent example was a 2-week mobi- 
lization exercise in August 1984, when a Hubei 
reserve infantry division joined in maneuvers 
with a Wuhan MR main force army. 
Improvements in Reserve Components 
(U) In addition to its closer cooperation 
with the main forces, the militia had been 
strengthened and reorganized. The 1984 Mil- 
itary Service Law created a new category of 


militia, referred to as “reserve service” (yubeiyi, 


STC 2815/0271/1763) units and personnel, re- 
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placing the previous “armed militia.” Some 14 
reserve divisions have been created since June 
1983, the earlier divisions being prototypes sup- 
porting the formulation of the 1984 law. In con- 
trast, the armed militia was, for the most part, 
not organized into units larger than regiments. 
Composed largely of former servicemen, these 
reserve units provide a reservoir of trained, or- 
ganized personnel ready to augment the stand- 
ing army. The reserve divisions currently are 
not equipped nearly as well as regular forces, 
but public statements during the inauguration 
of the reserve system in October 1984 indicated 
an intent to provide them artillery, AAA, and 
armor as the equipment became available. 

Rejuvenation 

(U) Deng inaugurated a program in. 1983 de- 
signed to force out elderly officers and sharply 
lower the average age of commanders and staff 
at all echelons of command. Since then, he 
has successfully displaced the Long March and 
civil war generation of officers from their po- 
sitions of power, beginning at army level and 
below. By duly 1985, the age of army-level 
commanders averaged 50, division commanders 
40, and regimental commanders 80, according 
to Military Commission Executive Vice Chair- 
man Yang Shangkun. In spring 1985, Deng 
carried the campaign to the top echelons of the 
armed forces, arranging the replacement of of- 
ficers at the deputy chief of staff and deputy di- 
rector level throughout the three general 
departments. Most of the incumbent MR com- 
manders and political commissars were re- 
placed by younger men at the June 1985 
Military Commission meeting when the regions 
were reorganized. Currently, the dozen or so 
top military leaders, including Deng Xiaoping, 
Ye Jianying, Yang Shangkun, and Yang Dezhi, 
seem likely to surrender their posts in 1986. 

(U) As a result of this wholesale retirement 
. of elderly officers throughout the force, China 
now boasts one of the youngest military offi- 
cers corps in the world. Even in the US, which 
prides itself on the youth and vigor of its officer 
corps, 2 major general in command of a divi- 
sion is not likely to be less than 50 years old. 
while numerous reports indicate his Chinese 
counterpart is likely to be under 45. 

Force Reduction 

(U) The long-awaited reduction in the size 
of China’s standing forces started in 1985 af- 
ter years of exhortation, planning, back track- 
ing, and delay. As unofficially announced by 
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Hu Yaobang in April and confirmed after the 
June Military Commission meeting, the PLA in 
tends to demobilize 1 million of its 4.2 million 
active-duty personnel by the end of 1986. Staffs 
at all levels will face sharp cutbacks, with the 
General Logistics Department (GLD) leading 
the way with a 50-percent cut and the national- 
level staffs as a whole dropping 24 percent. The 
air force, navy, and MRs will all be required to 
meet the 25-percent standard cut, although as 
usual the Second Artillery has not been men- 
tioned. Service and regional commanders will 
obviously choose to eliminate staffs, support, 
and administrative positions before sacrificing 
combat units, and most of the mandated sav- 
ings may well be found in the rear echelons. 
Nonetheless, at least some main force units 
seem to be earmarked for inactivation. Yang 
Dezhi said on 28 July that “China will ... abol- 
ish a number of military units at the corps and 
division level.” Since local-force, reserve, and 
militia units are not generally organized into 
corps-level units, Yang was referring to cuts 
in the main forces. These cuts will probably 


be concentrated in central as well as western 


China. They will not greatly affect MRs, such 
as Beijing and Shenyang, which confront the 
main Soviet threat. 

Training Improvements 

(U) Unit and individual training programs 
have improved significantly since 1980. Unit 
training increasingly emphasizes combined 
army and joint service operations, a case in 
point being the exercise at Zhangjiakou, Bei- 
jing MR, in September 1981. Involving some 
200,000 officers and enlisted men from the army 
and air force, that operation remains the largest 
peacetime exercise in the nation’s history. Chief 
of Staff Yang Dezhi personally supervised the 
exercise, which was partly intended to correct 
deficiencies noted in the 1979 war with Viet- 
nam, especially the lack of coordination among 
infantry, armor, and artillery forces and 
the weaknesses in command and control. 
Combined arms exercises have taken place reg- 
ularly since 1981, although not on the scale of 
Zhangjiakou, and they received top priority in 
training in 1984, according to a Beijing maga- 
zine. In June 1984, Assistant Chief of General 
Staff Han Huaizhi emphasized the importance 
of such training: 

“The PLA has concentrated most of its 

efforts on improving military training, 

the ultimate goal of which is to develop a 














joint operations capability. In order to 
make the desired improvements, three 
major changes must be initiated in the 
training program: the first is to shift the 
emphasis from the training of soldiers to 
that of officers; the second is to give higher 
priority to training PLA forces to destroy 
hostile tanks, aircraft, and airborne troops 
rather than training to destroy infantry 
troops; and the third is to promote joint 
operations exercises instead of stressing 
tactical operations exercises by single ser- 
vices as was done in the past.” 


(U) The establishment of basic training de- 
pots for new recruits began at selected units in 
1984 and was decreed as the standard for the 
whole army in late 1985. Inductees previously 
reported directly to their assigned units and 
were incorporated directly into squads with 
veterans of 1 to 8 years’ service. As a result, the 
entire unit reverted to basic individual training 
every fall and was not able to devote sufficient 
time to battalion and larger scale exercises. 
The larger training camps also allow a degree. 
of standardization in individual training that 
was absent previously. As the basic training 
depots are established throughout the forces, 
both individual and unit training will improve. 


Withdrawal from Politics 

(U) The PLA’s well-documented declining 
political role is summarized briefly here. The 
armed forces have sharply withdrawn from the 
active participation in government administra- 
tion and policymaking they assumed during the 
Cultural Revolution. At the height of its in- 
volvement, the army — particularly the local 
forces under the command of the regional] head- 
quarters — assumed effective control of the 
government and industrial apparatus at every 
level from the factory floor to the party Central 
Committee. After the restoration of party con- 
trol in the early 1970s, the military returned 
to the barracks but remained a major player 
on the national political scene. Hua Guofeng 
owed his accession to power after Mao’s death 
partly to the support of PLA leaders such as 
Ye Jianying. 

(U) Since Deng Xiaoping’s rise to power in 
1979, the PLA’s range of political influence and 
concerns has narrowed. Military representa- 
tion on the 12th Central Committee elected 
in 1982 was sharply lower than on the 11th. 
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Deng took the reins of military power directly - 









into his own hands as Chief of General Staff 
from 1977 to 1979, as Vice Chairman from 1977 
to 1981, and then as Chairman of the party 
Military Commission from 1981 to the present. 
In 1982, he rotated several MR commanders, 
apparently to separate potential adversaries 
from their geographical power bases. He also 
launched a political rectification campaign in 
the military in 1983 intended to restore the in- 
fluence of party committees in the PLA and 
to ensure the subordination of the military to 
national interests. 

(U) The military, however, has not been de- 
nied a voice on issues of concern nor has it 
been forced out of the political arena against 
its will. Although opposition exists among 
regional officers begrudging the loss of local 
power as well as among the officers whose ideo- 
logical views accord with those of the deposed 
leftwing of the party, the officer corps in gen- 
eral seems more than willing to concentrate on 
military tasks and leave politics to the party 
central. The scope of policy issues in which 
the PLA has a voice has narrowed consider- 
ably, but on those issues directly involving mil- 
itary interests its influence has, if anything, 
increased, owing to its greater professionalism. 

Role of Educational Reform 

(U) The challenges posed by this drive for re- 

form and professionalization demand a capable, 
vigorous, and intelligent officer corps. Today’s 
young officers have been chosen for their suc- 
cessful academic background and are provided 
a decent general education at or near the col- 
lege level. Moreover, the nonacademic portion 
of their training has emphasized technical pro- 
ficiency in their military duties rather than po- 
litical indoctrination. Senior officers have also 
been screened to eliminate those lacking a 
basic high-school level of literacy and 
education, and nearly all have returned to mili- 
tary institutions for intermediate- or advanced- 
level professional development courses. With 
the brief exception of Yuan Shih-kai’s New 
Army at the turn of the century, today’s armed 
forces are the first in China’s history to be 
staffed throughout by educated officers. Grad- 
uates of the army schools will not be academic 
equals of their counterparts at civilian uni- 
versities nor of Western officers commissioned 
from colleges or military academies, but they 
will be significantly more able than their prede- 
cessors to deal with the complex technology of 
modern warfare. 











Structure of the Officer School System 

(U) The schools of the PLA officer education 
system are categorized according to the grade 
level of students enrolled and the nature of 
the school. 

(U) The PLA operates cadre command and 
political schools at three levels, which here 


will be termed basic, intermediate, and ad- - 


vanced schools. The standard Chinese refer- 
ence to cadre schools mentions military 
“academies and schools,” (yuan and xiao). The 
former generally refers to technical institutes 
and advanced-level schools, and the latter to 
less academic command and staff schools, al- 
though usage varies greatly. For the purposes 
of this study, the terms “‘school”’ and “academy” 
shal] be used interchangeably to refer to officer 
schools at various levels. 

(U) The stratification of technical colleges 
does not conform precisely to the three-tiered 
structure of the command and political school 
systems. Academic degree courses at Bachelor, 
Master, and Doctoral levels are offered at vari- 
ous institutions, some of which are exclusively 
basic or advanced level and others of which 
offer degree courses at several levels. 

(U) Basic-level command schools correspond 
to Western military academies, in that they 
provide qualified high-school graduates and en- 
listed men with education appropriate for be- 
coming entry-level line officers. The duration 
of training courses at these institutions had 
been 2 years, but recent decisions by the Mil- 
itary Commission, as previously noted, have 
extended basic-level training to 4 years. 

(U) Intermediate-level command schools pro- 
vide 1 to 2 years’ training to officers with 10 
years’ service who are preparing to take bat- 
talion command or regimental combat tactics 
and combined arms operations. 

(U) Advanced-level academies train candi- 
dates for division command as well as division 
and higher staff positions. The emphasis is on 
tactics and “campaigns,’”’ defined by the Chi- 
nese as a level of combat between tactical and 
strategic. Regiment, division, and army oper- 
ations are taught, with emphasis on division- 
level situations. 

(U) The politica] schoo! system is similarly 
structured. with a slight vanation in the 
procedure for entering students. Basic-level 
political schools select active company-level 
officers for training as company political offi- 
cers. Intermediate- and advanced-level schools 
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accept battalion and division political officers, 
respectively, to train them for advancement to 
the next higher level unit. Courses for po- 
litical officers are also taught at some com- 
mand schools. ; 

(U) Technical schools of the various services 
operate as academic colleges along convention- 
al civilian lines or, in a few cases, as purely 
military training courses similar to the officer 
basic courses for US Army branches. 

(U) Each service of the PLA and each spe- 
cialty field operate a separate system of schools, 
controlled by the appropriate subdepartment of 
the PLA General Staff. Within the services, 
technical schools operate separately from com- 
mand and staff schools. 

(U) In addition to the institutions for active- 
duty officers, a system of engineering and tech- 
nical schools operates to serve the industries 
and factories under the guidance of the Na- 
tional Defense Science, Technology and Indus- 
try Commission (NDSTIC). The flagship of this 
system is the National Defense Science and 
Technology University (NDSTU) in Changsha, 
Hunan Province, founded in September 1953 
as the successor to the PLA Military Engi- 
neering Academy. It offers both graduate and 
undergraduate engineering courses. In Jan- 
uary 1985, NDSTU opened a graduate school, 
which is said to be the first in any PLA in- 
stitution. Nonetheless, NDSTU — by its 30th 
anniversary in 1983 — had already trained 200 
graduate students. 

Control and 
Guidance of Military Schools 

(U) The Military Commission of the Central 
Committee exercises overall control, adminis- 
trative responsibility, and political guidance 
of military schools. Educational principles, 
policy, and training tasks are stated to be in 
the purview of the Ministry of National De- 
fense. No departments of the Ministry, how- 
ever, were represented at the 11th All-Army 
Conference on Military Colleges and Schools 
in November 1980. This conference, a biennial 
event, is convened by the Military Commission 
and seems to be the chief consultative body 
to the commission for matters concerning PLA 
cadre schools. 

(U) Direct control of military schools is ex- 
ercised by the relevant services and branches 
of the PLA, with the exception of so-called 
Army Schools, which are nonspecialty, basic- 
level schools for the ground forces. One such 
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school is located in each of the former 11 MRs 
and is under the control of the MR, comman- 
der. Status of the schools under the new seven- 
MR structure, however, is not known. The 
MBs may also control the basic-level air force 
schools, but such a relationship has not 
been confirmed. 


Ground Force Schools 

(U) PLA ground force officers are trained ei- 
ther in combined arms schools or in schools for 
specific branches, such as armor, engineering, 
or artillery. Combined arms schools are sub- 
ordinate to local MR commanders, and branch 


schools are subordinate to the appropriate sub-— 


department of the PLA General Staff Depart- 
ment (GSD), , 

Basic-Level Combined Arms Schools 

(U) Each of China’s 11 MRs operates an army 
school (STC 7170/6511/1331/2699), formerly 
termed infantry schools. Graduates of army 
schools are commissioned as “grass roots lead- 
ing cadres’ in either regional force or main 
force units within the school’s MR or 
nearby MRs. 

SEF Army schools currently offer 1-, 2-, and 
4-year courses for officer candidates. The 
l-year course, for college graduates, was in 
troduced in 1983, and 1,600 officers were com- 
missioned from such courses in summer 1984. 
The 2-year course, for cadets entering from the 
enlisted ranks, currently comprises 80 percent 
of the student body at Dalian Army School in 
Shenyang MR, and the same proportion has 
been cited for the PLA as a whole. The 4 
year course was tested in 1982 and implemented 
the following year. Eventually, PLA ground 
forces intend to have all new officers gradu- 
ate from 4-year programs. Their intermediate 
goal is 80 percent by 1990. In 1983, the PLA an- 
nounced that 20 basic-level schools were to be- 
gin 4-year programs. 

(U) The 2-year curriculum was standard for 
army schools before 1982. The purely military 
content of the 2-year course was demonstrated 
in 1980, when the Nanchang (Fuzhou MR) In- 
fantry School’s graduation exercises: were 
reported in Jiefangjun Bao. The graduation ex- 
amination, according to the report, covered 19 
subjects, including ‘‘politics, tactics, instruc- 
tion methods, obstacle passing, formation drill, 
ball firing, staff duties, and mortar fire direc- 
tion.” In 1982, the Jinan Army School report- 
edly taught combined arms operations, joint 





operations, and tactics and strategy for the 
chemical and nuclear battlefield. 


asic-Level Branch Schoals ; 








“(0)(1) 


(U) Specialty schools are operated by the - 


various branches of the PLA ground forces — 
for example, artillery, armor, and infantry. 
Nine basic-level branch schools have been iden- 
tified. Specific information on each school is 
provided in the table on page 16. 

Intermediate-Level 
Combined Arms Schools 

(U) Intermediate-level combined arms schools 
train candidates for battalion or regimental 
command and for regiment and division staff 
posts. Courses range from 1 to 2 years. Com- 
bined arms officers attend higher army schools, 
formerly called advanced military infan- 
try schools. 

(U) Candidates for regimental command en- 
ter the course between the ages of 28 and 33, 
while candidates for staff positions are gener- 
ally between 25 and 28. Four courses are taught 
at higher army schools: 

e (U) Regimental Operations Course: A 

2-year course for successful battalion 
commanders and certain outstanding 
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company commanders who are candi- 
dates for regimental command. Nomina- 
tion for command as well as attendance 
at this course comes from the officer’s 
parent unit. The school administers 

an entrance examination to the nomi- 
nated officers. 

e (U) Regimental Operations Short Course: 
A 1-year shortened curriculum for regi- 
mental commanders who have assumed 
command without the benefit of the 
2-year course. 

e (UO) Staff Course: A 2-year course for 
company-grade officers who are can- 
didates for regimental and division 
staff positions. Nomination by the off- 
cer’s parent unit and successful comple- 
tion of an entrance examination are 
prerequisites, 

e (U) Political Officers’ Course: No infor- 
mation is available on this course. 

Instruction at higher army schools em- 
phasizes regimental-level tactics and combined 
arms operations. A 1981 source stated that 
three courses on offensive combat, two or more 
courses on defensive combat, and two courses 
on “special warfare” are taught each semester. 
The source, however, did not elaborate on the 
contents of the courses or the curriculums to 
which they applied. 

(U) The Nanjing Higher Army School had 
1,000 students in 1981 and expected to expand 
to 1,500. About 1,000 officers were assigned as 
staff and faculty. 

Intermediate-Level Branch Schools 

(U) Ground forces intermediate-level branch 
schools perform a function parallel to that of 
higher army schools. For those branches that 
field regimental-size units, such as armor and 
artillery, both command and staff courses ex- 
ist, but other branch schools train only staff 
officers. Specific courses for each institution 
dre discussed on page 17. 

Technical Schools 

(U) Each of the specialized branches of the 
PLA ground forces has schools for its techni- 
cal cadres. Several such schools operate as 
universities offering undergraduate and grad- 
uate degrees in the sciences. Others function 
as technical training courses, preparing officers 
to perform the tasks required of them but little 
more. Many technical schools were accorded 
first priority in the selection of candidates in 
1980. Information, however, is very sketchy on 


many of these schools. Graduate curriculums 

are probably offered at several other schools, 

particularly at those designated “colleges” 

(xueyuan) rather than “schools” (xuexiao). 
Advanced School: 


’ PLA Military Academy 


(U) The Military Academy is the highest in- 
stitution in the PLA school system. In theory, 
it is one of three top-level academies serving 
the PLA, equal in status to the Logistics and 
Political academies. In practice, it is the se- 
nior school for ground force officers. Although 
a few navy and air force officers attend, the- 
curriculum focuses on joint service operations 
from the ground commander’s viewpoint, and 
almost no consideration is given to airpower 
and seapower as such. In reality, the senior ser- 
vice schools for the other services are the Air 
Force College in Beijing and the Naval College 
in Nanjing. aa : 

(U) The Military Academy, founded in Nan- 
jing in 1951, traces its ancestry to the Red 
Army Military and Political School founded in 


. 1931 in Jiangxi. It conducts three courses for 
_ Officers ranging from “division level” (roughly 


the equivalent of colonels and brigadiers) to 
“above army level” (the equivalent of three- 
and four-star rank), The 1-year accelerated 
course is for incumbent division and army com- 
manders and officers above army level. The 
2-year regular course is for officers chosen to 
command divisions. Students are selected from 
outstanding division-level officers and a few 
outstanding regimental-level officers. The 2- 
year Staff Officers’ Course trains officers to 
head staff departments above the army level. 
The academy announced in early 1985 that it 
will also enroll 20 young officers — under age 
37 — with college degrees or intermediate mil- 
itary academy backgrounds for a 2-year ‘‘post- 
graduate” course. On graduation, these officers 
will go to teaching and research posts or to 
staff assignments. The student body at capac- 
ity includes 1,000 officers in these courses plus 
several hundred on research fellowships. 

(U) The military subjects taught include 
strategy, operations, and Soviet strategic 
thought and military operations. Research top- 
ics in 1982 centered on how to defeat a tech- 
nologically superior enemy in a defense of the 
Chinese homeland. Political topics included 
philosophy, economics, international] relations. 
China’s foreign policy, and the thoughts of 
Marx, Lenin, and Mao. 
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Air Force Schools 

(U) Air Force pilots and commanders begin 
their education at aviation schools (hangkong 
xuexiao, STC 5300/4500/1331/2699). Officers of 
antiaircraft units attend one of three Air Force 
Antiaircraft Artillery Colleges, which also train 
technical cadres for AAA and SAM units. Only 
one institution, the Air Force College, has been 
identified at the intermediate command level. 
Senior-level officers are eligible to at tend the 
PLA Military Academy, although in practice 
few do so. Technical officers attend techni- 
cal schools, which usually offer instruction at 
all levels. 

Aviation Schools 


(U) Advanced flight training in the F-5 and 
F-5T (MiG-17 trainer) lasts 1 year. Students re- 
ceive 95 hours’ flying time, 30 percent solo. Air 
training covers flight traffic patterns, aerobat- 
ics, instrument flying, navigation, formations, 
and aerial combat. Ground training continues 
through both years of flight training, focus- 
ing on military and political indoctrination and 
physical fitness. 
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(U) A shortened 2-year course tor college 
graduates was instituted in May 1983 at one 
aviation school, probably in Guangzhou Pro- 
vince. The course was reported in Guangzhou 
Daily as well as in the national Guangming 
Daily. The first 21 students were all graduates 
of the Air Force Engineering College. By 1984, 
the short course was in place at Shijiazhuang 
Aviation School and probably at the remaining 
schools as well. The shortened course combines 
preflight and basic flight instruction in the 
first year. 

(U) In November 1982, the GSD announced 
that “university diplomas for specialized 
courses” would be granted graduates of 
aviation schools, both pilots and navigators. . 
Although the diploma may or may not be re- 
garded as the equivalent of a university degree, 
it should help recruitment. 

(U) Beginning in 1984, candidates for 
admission to aviation schools must pass 
the same entrance examination --- covering 








(b)(1) Intermediate Level 





mathematics, physics, chemistry, languages, 
and political knowledge — as other military 
school candidates. Local officials will do the 
political and physical screening. The 1984 re- 
cruitment period lasted from 1 March to mid- 
June and was limited to 16- to 19-year-old male 
graduates of senior middle schools. 


Other Basic-Level Schools 

(U) Maintenance, radar, communications, 
meteorology, and antiaircraft officers are 
trained at special colleges administered by the 
air force. Many of these provide both basic- 
level technical and command training and 
advanced-level technical education. Details of 
the curriculums are addressed individually in 
the table. 


(U) 41981 US delegation was told that three 
levels of command training existed for the air 
force, and that aviation schools constituted the 
first level. The second level was a 6-month 
course for air squadron commanders that fo- 
cused on air tactics, command, and control. 
The third level was a 1-year course for com- 
manders and staff at the regimental level. The 
latter two are apparently both taught at the 
Air Force College. 


Naval Schools 

(U) The navy operates a small, academically 
oriented system of officer training schools. The 
basic-level command schools are 4-year colleges 
that have a science and engineering curricu- 
lum, along with nautical skills training. Like 
the air force, the navy operates only one insti- 
tution, the Naval College in Nanjing, for the 
training of intermediate and senior officers. 

(U) The navy took the lead in the late 1970s 
among the services in raising the educational 
level of its officers. All newly commissioned of~ 
ficers since 1980 have been academy graduates. 
By 1983, all prospective commanders and exec- 
utive officers of naval ships were required to be 
graduates of the Naval College, to have served 
a year’s apprenticeship to their predecessor, 
and to pass a written test of knowledge and 
competence. In February 1983, 75 percent of 
regimental-level officers were university grad- 
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uates, and 71 percent of division-level officers 
had a “university-level working knowledge.” 

(U) Students at the basic-level academies are 
drawn from three sources. [Enlisted sailors 
with a high-school education may apply to the 
academies at the end of their 5-year enlist- 
ment. These former enlisted men are accepted 
primarily into the three line officer schools. 
Candidates may also apply to the academies di- 
rectly after high-school graduation. This cate- 
gory predominates in the technical and 
engineering schools. The third source is grad- 
uates of civilian colleges and universities. A 
short course was announced in May 1983 for 
these degree holders. It presumably will be a 1- 
year course encompassing the nonacademic as- 
pects of the surface ship school curriculum to 
produce officers for the technical fields. With 
the exception of degree holders, all candidates 
for admission must. pass the standard national 
college entrance examination or the military 
school equivalent. 

(U) Students at the intermediate level are 
either technical officers pursuing advanced de- 
grees or, in the case of the Naval College, 
candidates for ship command. The advanced 
level at the Naval College is for successful ship 
commanders selected for formation command. 
Naval officers are eligible to attend the PLA 
Military Academy, but -— as is the case for the 
air force — only a few officers studying joint 
service operations actually do. 
Specialty Schools (b)(1) 
Strategic Missile Force Schools. 






(U) The Second Artillery Technical. College 
(STC 4574/0059/3517/0365/2111/5890/1331/7108) 
— also known as the Missile Technical College 
— in Xian, Shaanxi Province, offers a Bach- 
elor of Engineering degree for guided-missile 
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technical cadres. In 1982, 46 graduates received 
the degree following the completion of a 4- 
year course. A 1980 photograph in Jiefangjun 
Huabao showed a group of 90 students, 10 of 
whom wore naval uniforms, which implies that 
submarine-launched ballistic missile techni- 
cians are trained here rather than at the Naval 
Second Artillery College or the Naval Subma- 
rine School. 

Political Schools 

(U) Many _intermediate-level command 
academies have courses for political Officers, 
graduates of which assume positions in units 
of the parent branch of service. The primary 
schools for political cadres, however, are the 
Political Academy and the political schools of 
the various services. The Political Academy 
is commonly listed with the Military Academy 
and the Logistics Academy as one of the three 
advanced-level institutions for senior PLA of- 
ficers. The service political schools provide 
both basic- and intermediate-level training for 
political officers. 

Logistics Schools 

(U) Only a few schools have been identified 
for logistic officers, and little is known about 
their course content or student Body: 
Language Schools 





Medical Schools 
(U) PLA medical schools fall into three 
broad categories. At the lowest level, mili- 
tary medical schools at the MR level teach 
2- and 3-year courses for medical technicians 
and unit medical officers. Above these are four 
military medical colleges that train surgeons 
and doctors for military hospitals. At the top 
are several] military medical research institutes 
that provide specialized medical training and 
research on military concerns. 

(U) Military medical schools (STC 6511/ 
6829/1331/2699), also called medical officer 
schools, provide both basic medical and ba- 
sic military training for medical officers (the 
equivalent of US Army physician’s assistants 
or paramedics), nurses, laboratory and X-ray 









technicians. The ground forces have 10 such 
schools. One, the Guangzhou school, gradu- 
ates about 100 medical officers as well as 200 


nurses and technicians a year. Similar schools . 


have been identified for the navy and the GLD; 
presumably the air force has oné as well. Grad- 
uates generally go into line units rather than 
hospitals. 

(U) Military medical colleges (STC 6511/ 
6892/1129/1331) train doctors, surgeons, 
dentists, pharmacists, and practicioners of tra- 
ditional Chinese medicine for all services. Stu- 
dents enter either directly from high schools 
or from the enlisted or officer ranks to pur- 
sue a 5-year course. The colleges also provide 
graduate-level] and advanced specialist train- 
ing, normally in 3-year courses. The 4th 
Military Medical College in Xian had 2,500 stu- 
dents in 1981, graduating about 420 students 
a year. Research and advanced-level training 
are also accomplished at PLA medical research 
institutes, discussed individually in the table. 

Veterinary Schools 

(U) The Veterinary College (STC 3757/6829/ 
1129/1331), Changchun, Jilin Province, offers a 
5-year training course for high-school gradutes 
or qualified soldiers. A graduate course 
has been offered since 1981. The location of an- 
other veterinary school — Veterinary Research 
Institute — is not known. 

Cartography School 

(U) Cartographic College (STC 38261/4940/ 
1331/7108), Zhengzhou, Henan Province, offers 
undergraduate courses in aerial photographic 
survey, military engineering survey, and 
cartography. 

General Education 
of Incumbent Officers 

(U) Various institutions have been created 
to raise the education level of officers who en- 
tered service before the recent improvements 
in precommissioning education. The first cat- 
egory, Cadre Cultural Schools (STC 1626/6752/ 
2429/0553/1331/2699), apparently provides a res- 
ident course of secondary and post-secondary 
education for senior officers. “Culture” here 


‘ - refers to academic education. Two of the 


identified schools are associated with MRs, im- 
plying such schools are in each region. Non- 
resident courses have also been established, 
with study groups at the unit level throughout 
the services. The air force nonresident courses 
are called “sparetime universities,” 28 of which 
are operating this year; the army's are “self- 
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taught universities,’’ Both services award cer- 
tificates of completion for individual courses 
and undergraduate degrees after 3 to 4 years 
of study. In 1983, 370,000 students were in such 
educational programs —- 250,000 soldiers and 
officers in college courses, 113,000 officers in 
secondary education courses, and 10,000 offi- 
cers in courses “similar to those jin civilian 
polytechnical schools.” Some 17,000 officers re- 
ceived certificates for completing one or more 
courses. In 1984, 4,000 officers in Urumqi MR 
alone received junior or senior high-school di- 
plomas, and nearly 5,000 Jinan MR officers 
received junior-high diplomas. In 1985, the 
air force had 16,000 students in college-level 
courses and had budgeted 2.19 million Yuan for 
education in Wuhan MR alone. 


CONCLUSION 


Officer Career Pattern : 

(U) Officers commissioned in the 1980s can 
expect a different progression of schools and 
training during their careers than that of 
previous generations. Officers now nearing re- 
tirement entered the army during the guerrilla 
era and, with some exceptions, had 
little or no education. Those who entered in 
the late 1950s and early 1960s had the benefit 
of at least lower middle (junior-high) school, 
but few nontechnical cadres had any higher 
education. Those during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion may not even have finished lower middle 
school. With the reform in officer basic schools 
after 1978, young line officers will for the first 
time enter service with something approaching 
a college education. 
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(U) The current mid- and high-level officers 
who were not educated in their youth are ex- 
pected to make up as much as possible through 
self-study or attendance at resident “cultural’’ 
schools. Education for both old and young offi- 
cers has become the path to success. Moreover, 
an officer’s professional military education in 
the remainder of his career must be superior 
to that of his predecessors. Intermediate-level 
schools have existed in the PLA since at least 
1957, when the various branch colleges split off 
from the Military Academy, but attendance at 
these schools was not a prerequisite for com- 
mand or promotion. Since the 1978 reforms, 
however, all officers must attend intermediate- 
level schools near their 10th year of service, 
and those destined for high command will at- 
tend advanced-level schools as well. 


Comparison to Other Nations’ Schools 

(U) Although the Chinese’ military 
school system is somewhat similar to Ameri- 
can schools, it is modeled directly on the So- 
viet system. In particular, the relationship of 
individual schools to the various branches of 
service, as well as the dual system of com- 
mand and technical schools for each branch, 
is characteristic of Soviet military education. 
Like the Soviet army, the PLA has established 
specialized basic and intermediate schools for 
each major branch or specialty field. For ex- 
ample, young cadets destined for specialized 
units such as armor or signal will receive all 
their precommissioning training at a school op- 
erated by and dedicated to that branch. In con- 
trast, American cadets receive a standardized 
military education at an academy or through 
the Reserve Officer Training Corps and then 
attend specialized training courses following 
their commission. 
(U) Unlike his Chinese counterpart, an 
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' American officer attends several short training 
courses at various points between his atten- 
dance at the major schools. For a US Army 
officer, these courses usually include Officer 
Basic Course, Officer Advanced Course, Com- 
bined Arms and Services Staff School, training 
courses for specialized skills, and some type of 
civilan graduate school, all in addition to the 
Military Academy (or ROTC or Officer Candi- 
date School), Command and General Staff Col- 
lege, and the War College if selected. Thus, 
the Chinese and American systems are similar 
in terms of the three levels of major schools, 
but the Chinese officer spends considerably less 
time in the classroom than his American peer. 

(U) The Chinese do not rely on civilian 
colleges and universities to educate their active- 
duty officers, in contrast to the American sys- 
tem. Military training was introduced in some 
civilian colleges in 1984, but graduates of these 
programs will staff the newly created reserve 
divisions. About 60 percent of American active- 
duty officers are commissioned through ROTC 
rather than from the service academies, provid- 
ing the US military with a diversity of 
educational background. Mast mid-level US 
officers who expect to remain in the service 
receive a graduate degree from a civilian aca- 
demic institution. The PLA, however, lacks 
this contact with the civilian educational sys- 
tem. Although some officers are now being 
commissioned through the 1-year course after 
attending civilian colleges, such degree hold- 
ers are few in comparison to the size of the 
officer corps, and no plans have been noted 
for any significant expansion of this source 
of commissioning. 
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(8 Although Chinese leaders have expressed 
interest in American military schooling, PLA . 
schools resemble Soviet more than Amerian 
schools. The structure of the system, its re- 
lationship to the various branches of service, 
and its relative isolation from the academic 
world are all characteristic of Sovict rather 
than American military education. 


OUTLOOK 

(U) The reformation of the PLA officer edu- 
cation system is basically complete. Schools, 
however, will continue to expand to provide a 
formal education for all officers. The academic 
content of various courses may be modified 
when enough graduates of the 4-year acade- 
mies reach the field to evalute their half-mili- 
tary, half-academic education. In addition, as 
college-educated officers reach the intermediate- 
and advanced-level schools, the curriculums at 
those institutions may be altered to exploit 
the student’s increased education level. 
Aside from this type of minor adjustment, the 
program to improve officer education has been 
completed, allowing the PLA’s leadership to 
turn its attention elsewhere. 

Basic training and the structure of the 
militia and local forces are apparently among 
topics of concern in 1985. New centralized ba- 
sic training depots are being created at the MR 
level, relieving combat units of burden imposed 
by untrained recruits flooding their ranks each 
year. The militia is in the middle of a total reor- 
ganization — begun on an experimental basis 
in 1983 and fully implemented in summer 1984 
— that is creating a Western-style reserve com- 
ponent instead of the armed “backbone” militia 
previously maintained. Considering the mili- 
tary leaders’ frequent statements on the need 
to streamline the PLA, the creation of the re- 
serves may be a step toward inactivating a sig- 
nificant number of active-duty units, with local 
force units the most likely candidates. 

(U) Whatever the course of future military 
modernization, the improvements in the educa- 
tion of military officers between 1978 and 1984 
will greatly benefit the PLA. As the level of 
technology improves, a cadre of better edu- 
cated officers will be available to develop the 
stratery, doctrine, tactics, and training neces- 
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sary to use modern weapons and equipment. 
The changes in officer education, along with 
concurrent emphasis on appointing younger 


officers to key positions, are a significant con- 
tribution to the quality of China’s mili- 
tary leadership. 
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_ Army Schools (STC 7120/6511 /1331 /2699) 


Name 


1. Shiyiazhuang Army School 
2. Nanjing Army School i 

3 Jinan Army School 

4. Xinyang Army School 


5. Nanchang Army School 
(Commandant, Wang Zhengbin) 


6. Gutlian Army School 
7. Xian Army School 


8. Dalian Army School 
(Commandant, Xiao Fengshan) 


9. Chengdu Army Schoot 
10. Kunming Army School 
11. Urumqi Army School 


Location 
Beng MR. Shijiazhuang, Hebei Province (18-03N 114-29E) 
Nanjing MR, Naryjing Jiangsu Province (32-03N 119-47E) 
dinan MR, Jinan, Shandong Province (36-40N 117-O0E) 
Wuhan MR, Xinyang, Henan Province (32-O8N 114-04)! 
Fuzhau MR, Nanchang, Jiangxi Province (28-124N 115-53)" 


Guangzhou MR, Guilin, Guangxi Province (25-17N 110-17E) 
Lanzhou MR, Xian, Shaanxt Province (34-16N 108-54E) 
Shenyang MR, Dalian, Liaoning Province (38-55N 121-39E) 


Chengdu MR, Chengdu, Sichuan Province (30-40N 104-40E) 
Kunming MR, Kunming, Yunnan Province (25-O4N 102-41)" 
Urumqi MR, Urumai. Xinjing (43-50N 087-30E)* 


"These four MAs were abolished in June 1984 The Army Schools were probably reassigned to Jinan, Nanjing, Chengdu, and Lanzhou MR, respectively 


Name 


1. Number 1 Ground 
Artillery School (STC 
4574/0001 /0966/ 
7240/351 7/2699) 


2. Number 2 Ground 
Arutlery School 


3. Number 3 Ground 
Artillery School 


4, Antiatcraft Artillery 


School (STC 7559/ 
1410/3517/0365/ 
1331 /2699) 


5. Tank School (STC 
0982/0344/1331/ 
2699) 


6 Chemical Defense 
College (STC 7089/ 
0553/1331/7108 


7. Physical Training 
College (STC 7555/ 
§148/1331/7108) 


8. Engineering Corps 
School (STC 1562/ 
4453/0365/1331/ 
2699) 





UNCLASSIFIED 


Basic-Level Branch Schools 


Location 


Nanjing Municipality, 30km 
east of the city 


Hunan Province, possibly at 
Changsha. 


Shenyang, Liaoning Province; 
formerly at Changsha, Human 
Province 


Shipazhuang, Hebei Province 


Probably in Anhui Province 


Miyun Xian, Beiging Munsci- 
pality (40-22N 116-49E) 


Guangzhou, Guangdong 
Province 
(23-O7N 113-156), 


Probably located at Changsha, 


Hunan Province 


Remarks 


F (b)(1) 





(U) The school, founded in 1947, was renamed Nanjing Artillery School 
in 1949 Closed during the Cultural Revalution, it reopened in 1974 under 
the current name. 


(b)(1) 





(U) Officer basic, for officers of ground force antiatcraft units. Officers for 
SAM units are trained at air force schools, 


(U) Officer basic for armor officers. 


{U) Conducts officer basic for chemical defense officers. May produce 
chemical officers for alf three services. The designation “college” may in- 
dicate the school provides both basic- and intermediate-level schooling. In 
addition, conducts military command course, instructor training, chemical 
defense, engineering, and “secondary education” courses. 


(U) Teaches military command and wire communications courses 


(U) No other information ts available. 


conpifenriat 





SEQRET 


Higher Army Schools (STC 7559/4787/7120/6511 /1331 /2699) 


Name Location Remarks 
1. Shijiazhuang Higher Shijiazhuang. Hebei Province (U) Founded in 1978, the schaol is subordinate to the Training Depant- 






Army School (38-02N 114-296) ment of the GSD. The commandant in 1981 was Lui Chinshan, and the 
deputy commandant was Ma Youll. (b)(1 ) 
2. Wuhan MR Higher Probably in Wuhan, Hubei ra) : 
Army Schoot Province 
3. Nanjing Higher Army — Nanjing, Jiangsu Province b)(1 
School (32-03N 118-47€). ) 
SECRETFANOCPORA— 
intermediate-Level Branch Schools 
Name Location Remarks 
1, Armored Forces (STC Shijiazhuang, Hebei Province, {U) College is the only intermediate-fevel command school College for ar- 
5944/3946/0365/ 24km south of the city. mor officers. Its functions paratiel those of higher army schools, except that 


1331/7108) commanders of armored divisions are also trained at the school. Prospec- 
tive battalion commanders receive extensive training in basic tank skills, 

including gunnery, driving, and communications. Candidates for regimen- 
tal command, however, do not receive this training. Courses are fram 1 to 
2 years long, although the names of specific courses have not been dis- 
closed. The curriculum for line. officers is 70 percent mititary, 20 percent 
political, and 10 percent scientific and technical; for political officers, 40 
percent cauliteny 50 percent political, and 10 percent scientific and 

: technical. 





2. Artillery College (STC Anci (Langfang), Heber tS) (b)(1 ) 
3517/0365/1331/ Province (39-31N 116-41E). 
7108) 
3. Engineering Corps Location unknown. (U) No other information is avaitable. 
College (STC 1562/ 
4453/0365/ 
1331/7108) 
4, Communications Col- —_ Location unknown. ({U) Provides a regimental officers’ course, a staff officers’ course, a politi- 
fege (STC 6639/ cal work course, and an instructors’ course. 
0207/1331 /7108) 
5. Chemical Defense Beijing (40-22N 116-496), (U) As mentioned in the table on Basic-Level Branch Schools, the college 
Caltege probably conducts intermediate- and basic-level courses. 
CONFXENTIAL 
Technical Schools 
Name Location Remarks 
1. Armored Forces Changchun, Jilin Province (U) Conducts an undergraduate curriculum. 
Technical School (STC (43-S2N 125-21E) 
5944/3946/0365/ 
2111 /5890/1331/ 
2699) 
2. Armored Forces Beijing (39-56N 116-24E) (U) Offers both undergraduate and graduate courses. Undergraduate 
Techuscal College (STC course includes such military skills as operation and maintenance of tanks, 
§944/3946/0365/ fire control, and communications. Whether academic classes are taught ts 
2111/ 5890/1331/ uncertain. Graduate course seems to emphasize research tn automation and 
7108) contrat mechanisms. 
3 Higher Ordnance Shijiazhuang, Hebet Province (U) Offers an undergraduate curriculum in missile maintenance, gun design 
School (STC 7559/ (38-O3N 117-17E). and manufacture, firearms, ammunition, radars, feadershtp, and front-tine 
4787/6511/ ordnance service functions. 
2750/1331/2699) 


UNCLASSIFIED 





Name 


4, Artillery Techni- 
cal College (STC 

3617/0365/2111/ 
5B890/1331/7108) 


5. Communications En- ° 


gineering Callege (STC 
6639/0207 /1567/ 
4453/1331 /7108) 


6. Electronics College 
(STC 7193/1311/ 
1562/4453/1331/ 
7108 


7. Communications 
College (STC 6639/ 
0365/1331/7108) 


8. Engineering Corps 
Engineering College 
(STC 1562/4453/ 
0365/1562/4453/ 
1131/7108) 


8. Engineering Tech- 
nical College (STC 
1562/4453/2111/ 
§890/1311/7108) 


40. Harbin Military Engi- 
neoring College (STC 
0761/1422/3453/ 
6511/0057/1562/ 
4453/1331 /7108) 


Name 


1. Number 2 Aviation 
School 


2. Number 4 Aviation 
School 


3. Number 14 Aviation 
School 


4. Nanjing Aviation 
School 


5. Harbin Aviation 
Schoot 


6. Gansu Aviation 
School 


7. Xinjrang Aviation 
School 


8 Shenyang Aviation 
School 





SEWRET 


Technical Schools (continued) 


Location 


Hefei, Anhui Province (31-51N 
117-17). 


Nanjing. 


Hefer, Anhui Province (31-51N 
197-978). 


Hankou, Hebei Province. 


Nanjing. 


Zhengzhou, Henan Province 
(35-45N 113-40E). 


Harbin, Heilongjiang Province 
{45-45N 126-396). 








Remarks 


(WU) Offers an undergraduate curriculum in gun artillery, radars, 
and missiles. 


(b)(1) 


(U) Teaches electronic countermeasures and radar engineering, Only an 
undergraduate course has been noted. 


(b)(1) 


(U) Conducts an undergraduate course in military engineering, including 
shelter construction, air conditioning, supply and drainage, electrical ser- 
vice, camouflage, and engineering machinery. No graduate curriculum has 
been identified. 


(U) Teaches graduate and undergraduate courses in radia communications 
engineering 


- (b)(1) 


Aviation Schools 
(STC 5300/4500/1331 /2699) 


Location 


Location Unknown, 


Shyiazhuang, Hebei Province 
(38-O3N 114-29E). 


Location unknown, probably 
Sichuan Province 


Nanjing, on Dongwuchao Men 
Road 


Harbin, Heilongjiang Province 
(45-45N 126-39E). 


Location unknown, somewhere 
in Gansu Province. 


Located in a desert area of 
Xinjiang Ughur Autonomous 
Region 


North of Shenyang, Lraaning 
Province, at 41-50-50N 
123-24-40E 


Remarks 


(U) Commandant in 1983 was Guo Xianbin (STC 1753/ 
2009/2430). School relocated in 1982, but neither tts original nor present 
facation was disclosed 


(U) Commandant in 1983 was Wang Jiwen (STC 3769/ 
4949/2429) School has been in operation since at least 1968 


UNCLASSIFIED 





Name 


1. Air Force Sec- 
ond Antiaircraft 
Artillery College, 
San Yuan (STC 
4500/6511 /4574/ 
0059/75659/1410/ 
3517/0365/1331/ 
7108/0005/0626) 


2. Air Force Antiair- 
craft Artillery College, 
Cangzhou 


3. Air Force Antiaircraft 
Artillery School (STC 
4500/6511/7559/ 
1410/3517/1331/ 
26989) 


4. Wuhan Air Force 
Radar School (STC 
4500/6511/7191/ 
6671/1331/2699) 


$. Chengde Air Force 
Radar Schoo! 


6. Air Force First Main- 
tenance Schoot (STC 
4500/6511/4574/ 
0001 /2623/(sic)/ 
0523/1331/ 

2699) 


7. Air Force Second 
Maintenance Schoo! 


8. Shijiazhuang Air 
Force Communica- 
tions School (STC 
4500/6551 1 /6639/ 
0207/1331 /2699) 


9. Xian Air Force Cam- 
munications Schaot 


10, Air Force Weather 
College (STC 4500/ 
6511/3049/2672/ 
1331/7108) 


11. Air Force Engineer- 
ing College (STC 
4600/6511 /1562/ 
4453/1331 /7108) 


12. Air Force College 
(STC 4500/6511/ 
1331/2108) 





SERRET 


Other Air Force Schools 


Location 


San Yuan, Shaanxi Province (34-38N 


108-58E). 


Cangzhou, Hebei Province. 


Guilin, Guangxi Province (25-17N 
110-17). 


Zhaojiatiao Road, Wuhan, Hubei 
Province 


Chengde, Hebei Province (40-58N 
117-53E). 


Xinyang, Henan Province (32-08N 
114-046), 


Location unknown. 


april Sr Hebei Province (38-03N 


114-29E) 


Xian, Shaanxi Province (34-16N 108- 
54€). 


Nanjing, Jiangsu Province (32-03N 
118-47E). 


Xian, Shaanix Province (34-16N 108- 
54). 


Beijing 


Remarks 


(U) One of two schools that provide entry-level officers for air 
force SAM units. The “second” in the name indicates an associa- 
tien with missiles rather than a numerical designation of the school, 
as compared to Second Artillery College, Second Artillery Techni- 
cal College, and Navy Second Artillery College. College accepts 
senior-middle-school graduates. Courses include fire control radar, 
high-frequency radar equipment, electronic countermeasures, auto- 
matic data processing, electrical engineering, flight instrumentation 
and test equipment, rocketry, and leadership. The length of the 
curriculum is not known. 


(U) Accepts senior middle school graduates. Curriculum is presum- 
ably similar to that of the San Yuan college. 


(U) Apparently trains officers for gun antiaircraft units. School has 
platoon feader and gunnery platoon leader and gunnery platoon 
leader courses. 





(U) Is apparently similar 10 the Wuhan Radar School. 


(U) Curiculum and course fength are not known. 


ad Curriculum and course length are not known. Commandant 
hen Shijun (STC 7115/0013/6874) wrote in December 1982 that 
efforts were underway at the school to raise the instructors’ sca- 
demic level to at east that of junior-college graduates and to hire 
more pre-Cuttural Revolution college graduates. He did not, how- 
ever, comment on the courses teught at the schaol. 


(U) According to a 1984 report, school trains students from “sac- 
ondary and vocational schools, undergraduate students, comman- 
ders, and cadres” to become communications and navigation ex- 


perts, 
(U) No other information is available. 


(U) Courses include weather forecasting (4 years), electronic 
weather instruments, meteorological radars, and meteorological 
observation. Graduates serve throughout the PLA. 


(U) Trains officers in engineering, aircraft maintenance, airfield ar- 
chitecture, and foreign languages. Established in 1960, it is under 
the direction of Air Force Headquarters in Beijing. Instructors are 
trained at civilian engineering universities and are permanently as- 
signed. The colfage offers 2- and 4-year courses, the former for 
students with prior military service (40 percent of the student bady), 
the latter a degree course for recent highschool graduates. The 4- 
year course includes a research paper. Graduation from the college 
is a prerequisite for command of maintenance squadrons or higher 


units. 
comIpenriat 


(U) Discussed on page 11. 
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Name 


1. Number 1 Surface 
Ship Schoo! (STC 
4574/0001 /3055/ 
7240/5234/5312/ 
1331/2699) 


2. Number 2 Surface 
Ship School 


(STC 4574/0059/3055/ 


7204/5324 /5312/ 
1331/2699) 


3. Naval Subma- 
tine School (STC 
3189/6511 /3383/ 
5312/1331 /2699)} 


4. Naval Aviation 
School (STC 3189/ 
6511/5300/4500/ 
1331/2699) 


5. Navy Second Ar- 
tilery College (STC 
3189/6511/4574/ 
0059/3617/0365/ 
1331/7108) 


6. Naval College (STC 


3189/6511/1331/ 
7108) 


SEQRET 


Identified Naval Schools 


Location 


Luda (Dalian), Liaoning 
Province (38-48N 121-16E). 


Guangzhou, Guangdong 
Province (23-15N 113-11) 


Qingdao, Shandong Province 
(36-O4N 120-196). 


Location uncertain: possibly 
Jiatai Airfield, Hainan stand. 


Jinxi, Liaoning Province (40- 
45N 120-50). 


Nanjing. 


Remarks 


(U) Also known as the Dalian Naval Academy. Founded in February 1950, 
schoo! is one of two that trains line officers for the surface fleets [t had 
some 400 instructors and about 1,800 midshipmen in 1982. The first 3 
years of its 4-year curriculum are devoted to general education, while the 
final year includes courses in radio, navigation, radar, gunnery, sonar, and 
surveying. Although a short onboard training session is conducted during 
the final year, the bufk of shipboard training takes place at the officer's unit 
of assignment. 


(U) Established in October 1979, school offers 4-year course for entry- 
level line officers for surface fleets. A 1983 source indicated the school's 
graduates would be commanding officers of small vessels. Dalian gradu- 
ates were described as chiefs of departments of surface ships. Guangzhou 
tecruited 100 entrants and Dalian 190 in summer 1983. Some division of 
responsibility may have been established between the two after Guangzhou 
was founded. 


(U) The ndvy’s only submarine school. It offers a 4-year basic course, a 4- 
year department heed course at the intermediate level, and a 2-year course 
for submarine commanders. A 2-year course is also offered for those ss- 
signed to rescue and diving operations, along with a 1-year missile engi- 
neering curriculum. Schoo! had 1,745 students in February 1985. Afl new 
officers receive a 1-year at-sea course in a submarine training squadron 
before reporting to an aperational unit. The school also provides a 1-year 
coutse for enlisted recruits to the submarine fleet, followed by a year in the 
training squadron. 


(U) ‘Trains missile technicians and department heads for guided-missile 
vessels. Study courses include missile engineering, guidance engineering, 
and automatic contral engineering. In 1983, 60 freshmen were admitted. 





(U) The Navy's senior school, providing professional education to middie- 
and high-ranking commanders and staff. {t is the only naval command 
school above the basic level. College was established first as the Naval 
Department of the PLA Military Academy in 1952 and then founded as a 
separate Naval College on 8 October 957. 


{U) The college, which had a student body of 554 in 1981, teaches the 
fatiowing six courses: 


@ (U) Senior Commanding Officers Class, a short-term course for prospec- 
tive senior commanders 


@ (U) Combined Arms Commanding Officers Class, a 2-year intermediate- 
level program for “commanders of combined arms,” defined to include 
naval aviation, surface, and submarine forces. 


@ (U) Navat Air Force Commanding Officers Class, a 1-year tourse for 
middie-level prospective commanders of the shore-based PLA Navat Air 
Forte. 


e (U) Rear Services Commanding Officers Class, a 1-year intermediate- 
level course 


e (U) Staff Officers Class, a 1-year course. 


e@ (U) Political Officers Class, a 1-year course for both middie- and high- 
ranking politcal officers P 
congifenTiat 
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(b)(1) 


(b)(1) 





Name 


7. Naval Engineer- 
ing College (STC 
3189/6511 /1562/ 
4453/1331 /7108) 


8. Naval Advanced 
Efectronic Engineer- 
ing Institute (STC 
3189/6511/7559/ 
4787/7193/1331/ 
1562/4453/1413/ 
4430/1331 /2699) 


Name 


. PLA Political Academy 


1 
(STC 2398/3112/1331/ 
7108) 


2. Nanjing Pofit- 
ical School (STC 
0589/0079/2398/ 
3112/1331 /2699 


3. Xian Political School 
(STC 6007/1344/2398/ 
3142/1331 /2699) 


4. Air Force Polit- 
icat School (STC 

4500/6511/2398/ 
3112/1331 /2699) 





SERKRET 


Identified Naval Schools (continued) 


Location Remarks 


(U) Instructors generally have both academic and military credentials. 
Many are graduates of colleges selected for their particular expertise, while 
others have been recruited from civilian colleges and sent on a tour ina 
combat unit before joining the faculty. Most of the faculty had been there 
for more than 20 years in 1981. 


(U) In addition to its training function, college serves as the maim naval 
tesearch institute for strategy and doctrine. Its military science research de- 
partment oversees studies on topics referred by the navy staff as well as 
projects generated within the collage Enroffment in 1981 included $54 
students in regular courses and 100 research students 
Wuhan, Hubei Province; for- (b)( 1 
merly tocated at Dafian, 
Liaoning Province 





Tatyuan, Shaan Province (Y) Offers 3 4-year undergraduate program, but no graduate program has 
(37-52N 112-33E). been identified. Courses offered in 1983 included electronic countermea- 
sures, terminal indications, sonar, and reconnaissance equipment mainte- 

nance, as well as English and Russian. The 1983 freshman class included 
110 students. A 1981 report indicated school had some non-military stu- 


dents enrolled. _ 
CONFIDENTIAL 


Political Schools 


Location Remarks 


(U) The senior party school of the PLA. It trains candidates for regimental 
and higher fevel political officer positions. Courses range from 1 to 2 years, 
covering philosaphy, pofitical econamics, Socialist theory, CCP history, and 
the military's political work. The 1983 class numbered 400 students. 






Beising. 






Nanjing, Jiangsu Province. 





| (by(1 
) 







Xian, Shaanxi Province. 







Shanghai, on Siping Road. 












SEQRET 


Political Schools (continued) 


Name Location Remarks 
5. Navy Political School {U)} Location and size of school unknown. 
6. PLA Arts Institute Beijing. (U) Educates artists and writers for service in GPD poliical units and cul- 
(STC §669/2611/ tural troupes. 
: 1331/7108) ° ° 
GECRELAIOEORN 
Logistics Schools 5 
Name Location Remarks 
1. PLA Logistics Beijing. (UY) A national-level advanced schoo! nominally equal to the Miltary 4 
Academy (STC 0683/ Academy. No information is available on the academy other than its role 
0530/1331 /7108) as the highest school for logistics officers. 
2. Logistics College Wuhan (U) intermediate-level school for logistics officers. Exact mame is uncer- 
tain, and details of the curriculum are unknown. 
3. Logistics Engi- (U) Offers undergraduate courses in barracks construction, POL stocking 
neering Catlege (STC and supply, and POL usage. No graduate curriculum has been identified. 
0683/0530/1562/ 
4453/1331 /7108) : 
4. Transportation School —_ Tianjin, Hebei Province. {U) Probably trains officers for motor transport units. 
sere 6663/6551/1331/ ; ae 
) 


5. Transportation Tech- Tianjin, Hebei Province. (U) Presumably trains technical cadres for motor transport units. 


nical School (STC 
6663/6551/2111/ 
5890/1331/2699) 


6, Railway Corps En- 
gineering College (STC 
69593/6670/0365/1562/ 
4453/1331 /7108) 


7. Railway Corps Military 
and Political Academy 
(STC 6511/2398/1129/ 
1331) 


Shijiazhuang, Hebei Province (U) Only an undergraduate course has been identified at this college. 


I Appears to be the Railway Corps’ command school. Academy was 
first reported in December 1981. At that time, Academy it trained deputy 
platoon commanders to become cadre-grade platoon commanders. 


Xiangfan, Hubei Province. 


ee Presumably trains technical cadres at a lower academic level than the 
Railway Corps Engineering College. Whether leadership cadres are also 
trained here is not clear. “Military Traffic” is the only course identified at 


8. Railway Corps Tech- Changsha, Hunan Province. 


nical School (STC 


6993/6670/0365/ 
0211/5890/1331/ the school. 
2699) 
CONFpAENTIAL 
Language Schools 
; (b)(1) 
Name Location Remarks 

1. PLA Number 1 Foreign Kunming, Yunnan Province. 
Language School 
2. PLA Number 2 Foreign Guangzhou, Guangdong 
Language Schoo! Province, formerly Guilin, 


3. Luoyang Foreign Lan- 
guage College (STC 
3157/7122/1120/ 
6133/1331/7108) 


4, Nanjing Foreign Lan- 
guage College (STC 
0589/0079/1120/ 
6133/1331/7108) 


Guangxi Province. 


Luoyang, Henan Province. 


Nanging, Jiangsu Province 


(U) Teaches English, Japanese, and Russian. 





conpdGuTiat 





Name 


1. Guangzhou MR Med- 
ical Officer School (PLA 
2d Medical Schoal) 


- 2, Lanzhou MR Medical 
Officer School 


3. Jinan MR Medical 
Officer School 


4. Nanjing MR Medical 
Officer School 


5. Wuhan MR Medical 
Officer Schoof 


6. Chengdu MR Medical 
Officer School 


7. Fuzhou MR Medical 
Officer School 


8. Kunming MR Medical 
Officer School 


9. Shenyang MR Medical 
Officer School 


10. Beijing MR Medical 
Officer Schoot 


11. Naval Medical Officer 
Schoot 
12, GLD Medica! Officer 
School 


13. ist Military Medical 
College 
14, 2d Military Medical 
College 


15. 3d Military Medical 
College 


16. 4th Military Medical 
llege 


17. Medical Officer Re- 
fresher Coltege (STC 
6511/6829/6651/ 
0208/1331 /7108) 


18. Academy of Military 
Medical Science (STC 
6511/0057/6829/ 

1331 /46430/1331/ 
7108) 


13. National tnstitute of 
Science Military Medical 
College 


20, Aera-Medical Re- 
search Institute 


21. Naval Medical Re- 
search {Institute 


22. Advanced Mittary 
Medicat College 





SERRET 


Identified Medical Schoots 


Location 


Nanjing. 
Beijing. 
Baijing. 
Guangzhou, Guangdong 


Province 


Chongqing, Sichuan 
Province 


Xian, Shaanxi Province. 


Beijing. 


Xian, Shaanxi Province. 


Location unknown. 
Lacation unknown 


Location unknown. 


Remarks 


Founded in October 1949 Nursing department established in 1983. 


r Offers graduate degrees and conducts basic research. 


Photos advanced degrees 


conpénria 








Neme 


4. Changsha Cadre Cul- 
tural School 


2. Fuzhou MR Cadre 
Cultural School 


3. Shanyang MR Cadre 
Culturat School 


4. Cadre Cuftural School, 
National Defense Science, 
Technology, and Industry 
Commission 


5. Wuhan University for 
Air Force Cadres 


6. Shenyang MR Univer- 
sity for Setf-Taught Office 
Cadres 


7. Modetn Administration 
Institute of Shenyang MR 


SERRET | 


General Education institutions 


Location 


Changsha, Hunan Province. 


Wuhan, Hubei Province 


Liaoning Province (probably 


Shenyang). 


Shenyang, Liaoning Province. 


Remarks 


(U) Founded in September 1983, school had 900 students that year from 
the army, navy, and ait force. 


(U) A joint venture of Wuhan University and the Wuhan MR Air Force 
Headquarters. Opened in January 1985, it accepted 74 incumbent officers 
for a 2-year academic course — one of 40 such joint courses in Wuhan 


(U) Founded in 1983 in association with Liaoning University, schoot had 
9,581 students its first academic year, 823 of whom received certificates in 


7 or more subjects. 
(U) Founded in March 1985 to train incumbent cadres. 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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Appendix A 


Listing of Identified PLA Schools 


Ist Military Medical College 
2d Military Medical College 
3d Military Medical College 
aéth Military Medical College 
ey wAcademy of Military Medical Science 
a "Academy of Military Science Advanced 
ie Military Medical College 
M4 ero-Medical Research Institute 
& Air Force Antiaircraft Artillery School 
4o Air Force College 
Air Force Engineering College 
Air Force First Maintenance School 
Air Force Political School 
Air Force Second Maintenance School 
Air Force Second Antiaircraft Artillery 
College, Cangzhou 
Air Force Second Antiaircraft Artillery 
College, San Yuan 
Air Force Weather College 
Antiaircraft Artillery School 
Armored 
Forces College 
Armored Forces Technical School 
Armored Forces Technical College 
Artillery College : 
Artillery Technical College 
Beijing MR Medical Officer School 
Cartographic College 
Changsha Cadre Cultural School 
Chemical Defense College 
Chengde Air Force Radar School 
Chengdu Army School 
Chengdu MR Medical Officer School 
Communications College 
Communications College, Hankou 
Communications Engineering College 
Dalian Army School 
Dalian Naval School 
Electronics College 
Engineering Corps College 
Engineering Corps Engineering College 
Engineering Technical College 
Engineering Corps School 
Engineering Technical College 
Fuzhou MR Cadre Cultural School 
Fuzhou MR Medical Officer School 


Gansu Aviation School 

GLD Medical Officer School 

Guangzhou MR Medical Officer School 

Guilin Army School 

Harbin Aviation School 

Harbin Military Engineering College 

Higher Ordnance School 

Jinan Army School 

dinan MR Medical Officer School 

Kunming Army School 

Kunming MR Medical Officer School 

Lanzhou MR Medical Officer School 

Logistics Engineering College 

Luoyang Foreign Language School |. 

Medical Officer Refresher College 

Modern Administration Institute, 
Shenyang MR 

National Defense Science and Technology 
University 

National Institute of Science Military 
Medical College 

Nanchang Army School 

Nanjing Army School 

Nanjing Aviation School 

Nanjing Foreign Languange School 

Nanjing Higher Army School 

Nanjing MR Medical Officer School 

Nanjing Political School 

Naval Advanced Electronic Engineering 
Institute 

Naval Aviation School 

Naval College 

Naval Engineering College 

Naval Medical] Officer School 

Naval Medical Research Institute 

Naval Submarine School 

Navy Second Artillery College 

Navy Political School 

NDSTIC Cadre Cultural School 

No. 2 Aviation School 

No. 4 Aviation School 

No. 14 Aviation School 

No. 1 Foreign Language School 

No. 2 Foreign Language School 

No. 1 Ground Artillery School 

No. 2 Ground Artillery School 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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Appendix A (continued) 


No. 3 Ground Artillery School 

Physical Training College 

PLA Arts Institute 

PLA Logistics Academy 

PLA Military Academy 

PLA Political Academy 

Railway Corps Engineering College 

Railway Corps Military and Political 
Academy 

Railway Corps Technical School 

Second Artillery College 

Second Artillery Technical School 

Shenyang Aviation School 

Shenyang MR Cadre Cultural School 

Shenyang MR Medical Officer School 

Shijiazhuang Air Force Communications 
School 

Shijiazhuang Army School 

Shijiazhuang Aviation School (No. 4 


Aviation School) 
Shijiazhuang Higher Army School 
Tank School : 
Transportation School 
Transportation Technical School 
University for Self-Taught Cadres 
Urumgi Army School 
Veterinary College 
Veterinary Research Institute 
Wuhan Air Force Radar School 
Wuhan MR Higher Army School 
Wuhan MR Medical Officer School 
Wuhan University for Air Force Cadres 
Xian Air Force Communications School 
Xian Army School 
Xian Political School 
Xinjiang Aviation School 
Xinyang Army School 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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Appendix B 
Schools Authorized to Grant Bachelor Degrees in 1982 


Intermediate-Level Command Schools 
Artillery College 
Second Artillery College 
Technical Schools 
Air Force Engineering College 
Air Force Meteorological College 
Armored Forces Technical College 
Cartographic College 
Chemical Defense College 
Communications Engineering College 
Engineering Corps Engineering College 
Higher Ordnance School 
Naval Engineering College 
Specialty Schools 
Logistics Engineering College 
Luoyang Foreign Language College 
Nanjing Foreign Language College 
Railway. Corps Engineering College 
First Military Medical College 
Second Military Medical College 
Third Military Medical College 
Fourth Military Medical College 
Veterinary College 
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